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. The ^deral government and private corporations 
involved in energy production, are placing great emphasis on the 
strip-mining of vast poal reserves. -The Navajo nation, whose lands 
contain 20 billion tons of low-sulphtir coal, sells vast quantities of 
xts- natural resources for- use in the urban centers of Arizona and 
southern. California. However, the benefits will not be <5f sufficient 
magnitude to significantly alter the Havajo ecbnomy. Approximately 
:$10 million will enter the. Navajo economy each year from 
energy-related industrial activities, whereas $380 million, would be. ' 
needed annually to raise the Ees^vation standard of living to the 
national average. Navajos are essentially in the same economic, 
position, in several respects/ as/ the residents of Appalachia. The 
Navajo Natidn, unlike the resideifts of Appalachia, is seen as a 
resource owner with -contracting, law-making, and policy-making 
powers. However, .decisions made by the NaVa jo/ Nation invariably * are • 
subject to Federal review-, and this sfi^cial relationship to the 
Federal government renders the Navajos semi-autonomous at best. This 
relationship sets the Navajos apart "fron the people of Appalachia in 
that , the Navajos are'a semi-sovereign gplitical, . legal,, and social 
entity With expectations of full economic development. Yet, the 
Navajo Nation,' s economy continues tojhe severely underdeveloped in 
,comparison to national economic averages.. (Author/HQ) 
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LAj^E POWELL RESEARjCH PROJECT 



The Lake Powell ' Research Project (for- 
mally known as Collaborative Research on 
Assessment of Man's Activities in the Lake 
Powell Region) is a. consqrtiiim of dniver- 
3ity groups funded Jjy^ the Division of Ad- 
vanced Environmen*feal Research and Techno-^ 
logy in RANN (Research Applied to National 
Needs) in the National Science Foundation • 



Researchers in the consortium bring a 
wide range of y^S^perJl^se in natural and so- 
cial sciences J t9 bear^^on the general prob- 
lem 'of the ef reacts aiicl ramification^ of 
water resource nMiagement in the Lake ^^s^ 
Powell region. The region currently is 
e'xperi^cing converging demands for water 
and energy resource development, preserva- 
tion of nationally unique scenic features , 
expansion of rebreation facilities^ and 
economic growth and modernization in pre- 
viously isolated rural areas. 



. The Project comprises int6rdisc*±plin- 
ary studies centered on the following 
topics: (1) level and distribution of 
income and wealth generated by resources- 
development; (2) institutional framework 



for environmental assessment and planning; 
(^) institutional decision-making and re^-. 
source allocation; (4) implic|tions for 
federal Indian policies of accelerated 
economic development of the Navajo Indian 
Reservation; (5) impact of development on 
dfeiuographic structure; (6) consumptive wa- 
ter use in the Upper Colorado River Basin; . 
(7/r"lprediction of future significant 
changes ^In the Lake Powell ecosystem; .(8) 
recreational carrying capacity and utili- 
sation of the Glen Canyon National Recrea- 
tional Area; (?) impact of energy devel- 
opment arotind Lake Powellj and (10) con- 
sequences of variability in the lake level 

of Lake Powell. 

% 

One of th^ major missions of RANN proj- 
ects is to communicate research results 
directly to user groups of the region, which 
include government agencies. Native Ameri- 
ca^' ^riljes, legislative bodies, and inter- 
e&ti^d civic gtoups. The Lake Powell Re- 
^ search- Pro ject Bulletins are i^itended'to 
make timely research results readily acces- 
sible to user groups. The Bulletins 
supplement technical articles published by 
Project members in scholarly journals. 
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ABSTRACT 



This Bulletin provides the' general 
background for a study of the impact of 
energy- re la ted developments on the Navajp 
Nation. The growing 'need for energy pro- 
duction in the United States is described, 
^ and it is showg) that the federal govern- 




roent and private corporations involved in 
energy production are placing great en^ha- 
sis .on the strip-mining of vast reserves 
of coal in order to meet this need* Thev 
coal deposits on the Navajo and Hopi Re- 
servatiQiis play a crucial role in pro- 
viding electrical energy for Arizona and^ * 
southern California urban, centers, 

.^he economy of the Navajo Nation is 
severely underdeveloped. As of 1969, fed- 
eral, state, and county funds received by 
Navajos exceeded total personal income- 
Navajo employment is confined largely to 
the provision of services rather than to 
.^^ production and comijterce. In all cate- 
gories the Navajo economy is underdevel- 
oped in comparison to national ^economic 
^ a ve rages f6r in come , commerce , ^ .pj^o due tjion , 
retail and wholesale businesses, educa- 
tion, housing, transportation, and health* . 
The' rapid increase in the Navajo popula- 
tion places even greater strains on the 
Tribal economy. 

The conclusion of our .study is that 
impacts of energy- related industries now 



operating on the/V^^^o Reservation will 
not substantiaily^id the, Navajo Nation in 
its attempt t<5 raise th& Navajo standard 
of living to th^ national avei^age. Ap- 
proximately $10v million will, enter the Nav 
a jo economy each* year from energy-related 
industrial activities, whereas $380 mil-» 
lion would be needed annually to raise the 
.Reservation standard of living to the na- 
tio^al average. 



" The IJavajo Nation is shown to-be a 
semi-sovereign/ political, social, and 
econoiftip entity which has particular goals 
and ^^ectations /Wi^in i^he framework of 
th^^larger Unite^Vtates ^ciety. Compar- 
isons are made bfetw^n>Jgj4 Navajos and'^tiie 
residents of Appalachia to show th^at. whila 



, the respective economic dnd sociaX^o^ir^ 
tions of these two resource-rich popula- 
tions are^ery^if ferent, their general 
standaj^cis' of liviN^g are broadly similar. 
The tjavajo Nation^ is seen as a resource 
owner ^S<i±h contracting, law-making, atid , 
policy-making powers, but itf is an owner 
wh'ifh is under the ul'timate control of the 
federal government. Residents of Appala- 
chia do not own natural resources and are 
not represented by a single unifying gov- 

0 

ernment, but they are not under the direct 
' control of Congressional and Executive 
power. 
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THE IMPACT OF 
POWER DEVELOPMENTS ON THE 
NAVAJO NATION 



of living of its people to the national' 
• average in overal'l economic development. 
These goals are an^ outgrowth of the spe- 
cial relationship between the Navajos and 
the federal .government. 



INTRODUCTION 



The^ purpose of this Bulletin is to 
assess tAe impacts of recent enisfgy- 
related industrial developments on the 
economy of the Navajo Nation, The energy 
needs of the United States are broadly 
spelled but, and the role of the Navajc, 
Nation both in the overall energy picture 
and in the ^tate of Arizona is discussed. 
The general information presented ii this 
Bulletin about industrial impacts i^ a 
preface to more detailed analyses that 
Vi-11 be published in later bulletins of |; 
•the %Ajithropology SubprojeTct of the Lake 
Powell^RBsearch Proje\:t (LPRP) . 

Compalrisons are made between the 
Navajo Nation and. the residents of Appala- 
chia to show differences and similarities 
in the. economics of resource extraction. 
These comparisons show that in the na- 
tional scene, the expectations of Navajos 
differ from the e:^pec tat ions of other im- 
poverished rural dwellers from whose ter- 
ritories resources are extracted to supply 



'the 
5xp*li- 



urban centers. One of the g^als of 
LPRP Anthropology Subproject is an eicp*l 
cation of the economic and pbliticaiJ rela- 
tionships between rural' and ur}5an popula- 



'tions in the U 
shows that alt 
ally^ in 



ted States., Our re^search 
is"are essenti- 
Same economic position, in 



se^^^al respects, as are many rural popu-' 
fations in^ the country, the Navajo Nation 
is a ^emi-sovereign legal, political*, so- 
cial, a§d economic entity which has spe- 
cific goals designed to raise the standard 



Ifckn easily be shown that Navajos 
are inwove rished in .both income and .genr 
eral standard of living, as are many other 
rural populations whose regions provide 
vast resources for urban centers* The 
Navajo Nation has an anomalous legal arid 
social position. The federal government 
.treats the Navajo Nation both as a semi- 
sovereign entity with bargaining and law- 
making power and as a bureaucratic struc- 
ture with elected officials and overall 
goals which. serve its own people. With 
the exception of other reservation Indian 
tribes, these characteristfcs aye not com- 
'mon .to other riiral populations in the^ 
United States^ 

We also examine development ^^em'es 
on fehe Navajo Reservation in an attempt to 
determine whether these plans have or will 
have' a substantial impact on the Navajo' 
economy in view of \the goals* and expecta- 
tions of the iNavajo Nati^n^ Some sugges- 
tions are ^offered as' to how the Navajo 
tion might more profitably benefit £rop 
energy-related dex,elopments on the 
Reservation. 



BACKGROUND 



III 1973 the United States consumed 
17 million barrei^of oil and 60 mil- 
lion cubic feet of natttralgas per day. 
During the same year, U.S. dom&s 
oil supplies provided 9.3. million barrel 
of oil per day. EVen the development of^ 
Alaskan oil in full production Would ^pfo- 
vide a maxinium of "only 10 million ^^arrels 
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of domestic oil per day. By 1985/ domestic Of the 193 bill 



supplies of jiatural gas will provide oniy^ 
about one-half of the projected dec^and. 



It is obvious that new aources of 
energy nftist be sought^J^ the United ' « 
States is to av^jd unmanageable and . 
overly burdeYisoine dependence on foreign 
soiurces. The Office of *Research and De- 
velopment pf the U.S. Department of the 
Interior has made a complete assessment 
of U.S. energy nee^ai^fojc the future. The 
following is one/nigh-priority energy 
utilization stnotegy explored by this 
agericy: // 



To define a coal mining , R&D 
[research and developjnent] strategy, 
it was necessary to assess possible 
coal demand. To obtain an estimate 
of demand; -the following simplified 
rationale was used^ Energy demand 
was assumed to increase at^a constant 
rate of 4.2 percent per year; Aver- 
age values of, energy projected to be 
available from othet sources were 
then (^^ducted from" the resulting 
total.; coal was assumed to" satisfy 
this demand. On this basis, U.S. 
energy consumption w-i-ll amount to 
124.9 X 10^5. Btu by 1985. Deduct^ing 

3.3 X 10^1 Btu (hydropower*) 
18.7 X ldf| Btu (nuclear) 
51.4 X 10 Bt,u' (domestic oil 

\ 25 and gas) 

8.4 X 10'^'' yfitu ' (oil and gas 

*// imports— 1970 
/ level) 

leaves 43'. 1 x/lO*^^ Btu to be supplied 
by coal. *ftiis is roughly equivalent 
to 2 billion tons of coal by 1985 
(3.3 times/l972 production) which 
will,requare an increase of 17 per-^^ 
cent per/ year in coal production^^d 
a doubling of coal production b^ 
1980. V y 



iylthlough this strategy is not a fed- 
eral poaJLcy, it i^lustr^r^s a probable 
growing .dependence on coal in the national 
energy picture, ^mth 193 billion tons of 
coal recoverable with present te9hnology - 
and withij:^ the framework of present eco- 




nomic^/ the United States will very likely 
ui^ this vast resource in the near future. 



ion tons of coaig, 69 bil- 
lion tons are located west of .Hhe Missis- 
sippiTTrirvec^ an<^^ much of this ii accessible' 
by strip-mining, techniques.. ^_ ,ffitrip-m|ning 
demands less cilpital "iThvestinenl: than do.^ 
underground mines and for thi 
nation's p^rivatle corpora^ons 



energy productiarx haye« and x^i L continue 



reason the 
involved in 



possible, 
to develop 
to 8 years 
line. 



to emphasize strip-mining whe 
bnly 3 to 5 ye4rs are require 
surface mines,, compared with 
for a comparab[Le underground 
Also, productivity from strijf mines is 
higher. ^Surface mines yield m average pf 
40 tons per' day ^s compared t3 an average 
of 12 tons p^r day for underc cound mining, 
which means lower capital. cost per ton of 
coal minea; ; r 

It is not surprising th€ i that many 
coal-bearing regions of the I [lited States 
are targeted for strip-mijiinc ^in the near 
future. Eaxmarked for vast i smoval of 
coal are depdsits in %or the rrf Wyoming, 
eastern Montana./ the western ,tiakot«s, ^ 
northern Ari^na, south-central Utah, and 
northwestern New Mexico. Mining opera- 
tions have already begun in s;>m'e of Athese 
areas. Portions/ of Appalachi' l 
ready been mined and there ar^ 
, ambitious pl^ns for tlie futur^ 



Navajo Coal Resources 



i have al^ 
'X even* more 



• More Sfieoif ically pertinent to Navajo 
coal resources are. the findings cipntaCined 
in the Southwe^st Energy Study pul>lisried in 
1972. The report indicates that* coal- 
fired electrical generation plant develop- 
ment in the American Southwest has been 
chosen as the ^ost econotnical mode of 
energy resourcp utilization, considering 
the lag in nuclear plant development, di- 
minishing oil and gas reserves, the vast 
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coal reserves in the area, and the pro- 
jected energy requirement^ for urban cen- 
ters in California, Arizona, and Nevada.^ 
The Colorado basin is endowed with an es- 
timated lOO billion tons of coal deposited 
in., thick beds near the surface suitable 
for strip^minAng* in Arizona, and lo- 
cated almost entirely oix, Navajo and Hopi 
Iijdian lands, are 980 million^p7T& -of^,^^ 
wrth over-burfien no greater than. 130 
feet. These co^ beds- are located pri- 
marily Jen the Black Mesa coalfields on 
the^vajo and Hopi Heservatiohs, 



In 1973, according to James- W, Whit- 



/ 



ney, a Peabody Coal Company official, 3.2 
/million tons of coal were mined from Black 
Mesa by Peabody to fuel the Mohave Plant . 
near Las Vegas, Nevada, and the Navajo^ ^ 
Generating Station ri'i^ar Page, Arizona,^ 
Mr, Whitney also stated that by 1976, the 
two plants will consume l3 million tons of 
coal annualTy and will produce enough 
electricity to meet the household needs -of 
3,75 mi^llion people. The total area of ' 
Blac]| Mesa is 2 million acres,* and there 
are an estimated 20 billion tons of low- 
sulphur' coaX. beneath the "surface, Jhe 
Peab9dy Coal Company plans to mine at 
least 13 million toils of coal per year 
during a 35-year period b^eginning in 1976, 
This would involve the removal of about 
455 million tons ^f coal. It is obvious 
that the Indian- own^dcoal at Black Mesa * 
plays and will continu6yto'"|5l:ay--.a..^crucial 
role in providing electric energy to the 
urban centers of southern California, Ari- 
zona, and Nevada, v 

« ^ 
These introductory statements set the 
^tage for an analysis of the effects of 
-strip-mining both on local residents (In- 
dians and 6th^rwise) in the mining areas 
«nd on the economy of the Navajo Nation, 
Utilities and mining cpmpanies represent 
strip-mining as .a sburce of vast benefits 



to -locale^ where mining is to be con 
ductedi Cited as highly beheficia]/ are 
increased tax income for local and state 
governments, coal royalties for Indian 
tribes, sharp increases in wages for 
local laboif forces, road development, 
revenues for schools,* and ancillary in- 
come for local, state, or tribal govern-- 
ments from leases anQ royalties. ^ 



On the other^sid'e'^of— the_spcio- 
economic ledger are opposing views- that 
local communities do not benefit and in- 
deed are often more harmed (both economi- 
cally and environmentally) than helped by 
striprmining operations. 



Appalachia 



The following specific excimple illus- 
trates this point. 

Data from eastern Kentucky c\early 
show that benefits as origina'lly antici- 
pated have not been realized, despite the~ 
recent comeback of coal as a source of s , 
energy for domestic and industrial mar-^ 
kets. Each week/, more than one million, 
tons of coal, ivalxied at more than $*4 mil- 
lion, are moved from eastern Kentucky to 
the manufacturing centers of the' United 
States (and" overseas).. In spite of a 203- 
pefcent increase in^^rgductloo^iiv^ 

irirs— fl9^^7-tiifpugh 19 67) , which repre- 
sents an enormous outflow of local re- 
sources, employment in eastern Kentucky 
has fallen 65 percent bec^se of increase 
ing machine eff icienoy Coal-mining has 
*clearly shif ted,..f^om a labor-intensive to 
a capital-j^ixensive enterprise, 

/ -■ 

Huge land-hji>'lding companies in Ken- 
icky (.some of which purchased cbal- 
bearing lands as early as 1882 fot as 



little as 50* per acre) sell coal for ap- 
proximately 25* per ton to inining com--^^ 
panies* The profit from these coal sales ' 
is about 40 percent ♦^^ The economic and 
ecological problems faced by local govern- 
mentg and local residents in Appalachia 
are striking. For exajmpl^, the Penri Vir- 
ginian Corporation/, which operates in 
Kentucky Under the name of Virginia ?ron 
and Coal Company, owns 105j;OQO acres of 
coal-bearing land, and/ in 19^?^ sold 

illioa tons of coal» Net earn- 



ings, for^/this company were $1.9 raillioi)^ 
The company di.stributed $1.1 million to 
its stock.-holders and paid $65,000 in Ken- 
tucky 'property taxes to Harlan and I^etoher- 
Counties, *K§ntucky/ from which most of the 
vvteaj.th was g^enerated. The company's in- 
come tax bill, due to depletion allowances 

and Capital gains benefits, was $317,000 
12 ■ 

in the scime year. 



The case described above is one of ^ 
the many exaunples from Appalachia wljich 
illustrate the one-sided Economic rela- ^ 
tionship between ^local populations) arid ^ 
governments, on the one hand, and land- 
holding and mining companies, on the, _ . . 
Pth^r* Difficulties in tax assessments ^pf 
properties, huge tax benefits, low man- 
power needs, and environmental depredatJLoris 
create enormous problems for Appalachian 
residents* These are the same problems 
many residents of strip-mined and potenp 
tial-Qtrip-minfe areas face* Ranchers/^, 
and farmers from Montana, the Dakojtasi sand 
the. Midwest are confronted witlr comparable 



ultii\Fitely disa^binted and frequently 
bemldared by mining enterprises.. Urban, 
centers, utility # mining, and land-holding 
companies and their investors (Jerive vas^; 

/benefits in the form of inexpensive power 
anjd financial gain, while local residents 
in minfed areas are impoverished iv?th fi- 
nancially and envit^nnlen tally. , The cycle 

^o^ temporary co;?j^orate energy extraction 
and result ajvcimpoverishment of local com- 

/ muriities may well befall the Navajo, ^ 
Nation. s ■ 



f In this Bulletin, we consider the 

—-question of whether^ major mining- and ul 
- ity developments on the Navajo Reservation 
will bring full*-scale economic development 
to the Navajo l^gtion^ or/ as in ^the case 
. of Appalachia, these power pro^^ts will 
* ^De of only minor benefit if nac substan- 
tial cletriment. Assesjjments/of the, knoWh 
\^ or estiraateij^ impact of venergy-rela'feed de~ 
velopmenits which directly' af fec^ the Nav- 
ajo Nation ar^^resei^ted later ia this 
Bulletin. Th<9se ,>de:^lopments discussed 
/ are the Four Coriiers Plant, Navajo Mine, 
Navajq Gener^^^ing^ Station, the ^-M^^gk Mesa 
Lack Mesa & Lake Powell Rail- 



problems and are mobilizing to resist a 
repetition of the Appalaqhian disasters. 
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It has bden^seen that although local 
residents in^^aections of Appalachia may 
have been /initially optimistic about the 
arrival/ of mining operations , they were 



-mines , lack Mesa & Lake PoweJLX 

^road, Bl^dK Mesa pipeline, the Mohave 
Plant^^nd relate^d construction activities. 
The^ much-publicized projects have e lie- 
zed wide public attention with regard 
to alleged environmental disruption and 

presumed threats to traditiohal Navajo and 
14 ^ 

Hopi cultures. However, the full eco- i 
nomic impact of these enormous projects 
and facilities, yhich depend so heav4.1y on 
Navajo and Hopi resources, has not been 
adequately assessed in the context pf the 
general state of the Navajo econofny. v ^n- 
n^estments in these projects amount to bil^ 
lions of dollars. .For example / construe-^ 
tion of the Navajo Generating Station near 
Page, Arizona^ represents a cost of over 
$600 million.^^ . * ^ 



GENERAL 
NAVAJO 



In order to 
pact of the energy 
sar<y first to de^ 
cha*f acteristiG 



3ESCR,iPTI0N OF 
ECONOMY A1^0 
DEMOGRAPHY 




Economic un^ 
its, it is neces- 
the major economic 
ihe Navajo Nation and 



-to sj^ow whra4: is needed Jto bring the Navajo 

e to^a stage of development compar- 
.able tiS'' the national average in overall 
ec^qnomic well-being. In this Bulletin , 
pljysical enyifonmental Impacts wilL not be 
discuss^. Instej^<^, focus vill be en- 
tirely on an assessment of economic impact, 

- ~ — ^ ; ^^--^ 



Navajo Income 



^As of 197^, Navajo per capita incbme 
was aboutv$90d compared .^with the national . 
average of ab<^ut §3> 900 — a gap of 
$3/000,^^ Thb gap in real dollars has 
ste,adily Wi3ened ovfer the . past two dec- 
ades. Fqr eiample, in 1950^; the gap be- 
tween Navajo' per^capita income and the 
national pei capita income felgure was 
$1,440* in i960 it was $i,8O0j -and in 1970 
it was-^ about $2,900. Additionally, Nav- 
ajo median family income in 1970 for Nav-^ 
ajos residing in Arizona, New Mexico j and 
Utah (wJiich includes most of the Navajo 
populatipnt4$W'as" x>nly $3,084, The re- 
ported anixual media^ Navajo family income 
iEigure was $3,484.. By comparison,, Zuni 
Indian , families averaged $6,40l, and, as 

of 1^70, the national family median income 

- 19 
in the United States was $9 ,867.- 



percent of the earners with 46 percent of 

the'total income. The bottom' 20 percent 

20 

♦/Received only 2 percent of the xncome. 



Unemployift'ent 



Unemplbymerit in the Navajo Nation is 
about 35 percent of the work force, or 
16f567. un^ployed persons of a total of 
47,317 persons 16 years of age or older, 
Aji additional 9,845 persons are only sea^ 
sonally employed. Thus, 56 percent of the 
total labor f orce^ is either unemployed or 
seasonally emp^yed (underemployed). The 
national unemj^loyment rate in 1972 was 5.6 
percent. This figure i$ based on records 
of those actively ' seeking ejnployment. The 
two figures, although not directly compar- 
able, nonetheless highlight a desperate 
economic situat/on in the Navajo Nation, 
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Furthermore, the distribution of Nav- 
ajo income, indicates a large substratum of 
very low income in the population. For 
example, in 1969 the upper 2Q pe-^cent of 
Navajo earners ^received 54 percent of the 
total income, leaving the remaining 80 



Many economists point out that a* Si- to 6- 
percent national unemployment ra^te is 
cause for alarm and quick action, yet- the 
NavajOv figure, regardless of differences 
due to recording procedures, dwarfs the 
national figure. 

This widespread Navajo unemployment . 
has 'been estimated to result in an an- 
nual net loss to the Navajo economy' of . ' 
$600 million. The estitnate is base^^l on 
the assumption that if the Navajo labor 
force were employed on a scale comparable 
to the national average, wages and a subse- 
quent "multiplier, effect" Wpuld circulate 
$600 million in the Navajo economy each 
year. Furthermore, if the Navajo per ^cap- 
ita J-ncome were brought up to the national 
standard, there would be a corresponding 
decrease in the federal, state, and county 
subsidies now received by the Navajo 
people. -The multiplier effect would re- 
sult in a broad tax base and a sharp re- 
ductioji in welfare assistance to needy 
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persons* The multiplier effect would ^ ^ 
probably ^also. permit the establishment 
of Navajo-owned and^Navajd-operated busi- 
nesses in all sectors of the economy* 



* Ropulation drowth 



An Underdeveloped Econpmy 



To add to the problem of chronic un- 
employment, the Navajo population is grow- 
ing aJt a rate of from 2.4 to Sri^'percent 

23 ^"^^ 
pet year. The 1971 population estimate 

for the resident Reservation Navajos was 

130,000 with 4 possible error of plus\or 

minus 10 ^^rcerit.^^ This means that the * 

Navyajo economy must provide for Srqm';3,120. 

to 4,-290 additions to the populati'bn each 

year. /at a 2.4-percent and 3 . 3-percenib, an- ^ 

opu'lation /increase, respectively) • >^ 



Dmparl^on, the/U^S. population ih- 



nual 
For 

creasjpd an' average of 1.3 percerit per -year 
from Il9j50 to l^TQ.^^ , Demographi^ally , the 

^ayajo' poj>ula1sron is more like that, of. a. 

.^Third Worl^ nation than that of an indus- 
trial nation. At its^pres'ent. rate of 
growth, t)fie Nava^^o Nation populItiOn will 
more than double by the year 2t)00^. 

■ c • \ - ' • * ' 

^ The implications of a* rapidly growing 

popula^tion are f^r-reachingC.--* Jhe median 

age of yie Navajo population' was 18.4 

26 V. • ' * 

years in 1972. This compares much more\ 

closely to underdeveloped Va tin American, 

Asian, and African nations than.. to the 

overall »^S. median age of 28. 1. years .^^ 

The Navajo growth rate is also reflected , 

J^nan ^v^rage ^linjily size of 5.6 indivi- 

,duais7^-S--4S compared, with the national 

•average of 3.53>^^ Therefore^ unless 

population growth is adDated in the near 

future, Navajo family heads must earn. ^ 

even more, than must the heads of average 

American families ^^Wdrder to. bring . , 



The Navajo economy has been charac- 
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terized as underdeveloped, and certainJ^y 

the employment and demographic data pre-*, 
sented here lend support to si^ch 4n asser- 
tion! Labor, business > and other ecisnomic 
<5^rtk further illustrate tHi^s point. "^For^. 
example^ the Navajo labor force is approx-* 
imately 36 percent of the total Navajo 
population, whereas, in* tl^e general U.S.* 

population, about, 60 percent is in the 

^ 31 f 

labor force. ' 



Because of la!rger families among the 
Navapo, there are fewer potential wage 
earners per capita, which magnifies the 
need for greater earnings.. among those who 
are eligible for work. Since only about 
. 17,000' Navajos (35 percent of the eligible 
work force) are "^employed full-time, it is 
possible to understand why the Navajo per 
capita income is so low. 

According tg^the most recently re^- 

leased (1958) figures concerning sourcee 

of Navajo personal income, 68 percent was 

derived from wages,'' 10 percent from liver^r 

stock and agriculture, 16 percent from 

welfare. andC retirement fxindS/ 5 percent 

from mineral leases , and 1 perc'ent .from 
* '33 

arts and crafts. , * • 



Navajo families* pef^apita income up 
to the national average 
I 



\ Other indications of Navajo economic 

underdevelopment .cax;i be seen in the fol-:, 

/Ipwing 3tatiiitics relating to education, 

health, .housing, transportation, manu^fac- 

turing and service businesses i.- and 

.agriculture. / . * ["^^^ • > 

♦ 

On the; average , . pava j os, receive 5 . 3 
years q£ education, cOs compared with l2.1 
years rece4ved by the national population* 
Almost 19 percent o£ those Navajos 25 - 




years of age or oldar haveTcompleted high 



school; and of an adult . population of about 

33,000^ only 325 individuals have completed 

4 or more years of college. In addition, 

apparently one-half of all Navajos with * 

•college education do not reside on the 
34 

Reservation. The Navajo average of 

5.. 3 years of education received is th^ 

lowest for any ma.jor tribe in the United 
35 ' 

States. By comparison, the neighboring / 
Hopis revive an average of 11,3 years 
of etjucation and the Zunis receive 10.6 
years. 

In the area of health, the Navajos 
continue to experience a high rate of 

-infaht mortality (a definite indicator of^ 
medical care and jiutrition) — 110 percent 
of the national figure. And'' While the 
U.S. Public Health Service maintains six 
hospitals and numerous roving clinics ^n 
the l^eservation^f transportation, nutriA 
tional, educational, and economic factors 
continue to retard the improv^ent of 
heaif^th care. Navajo housing dat^^ show ^ 
that only 8 percent of the Reservation^ 
dw6|J^J,ings have standard indoor plumbing, 
as compared witlr^82 percent of the dwell 

.ings in the rest of the United States 
About 40 p^^ent of all Navajo homes n^ave" 
but one room each;. an additional 21 per- 
cent. have two' rooni^ each . Of 3,660 houses 
owned by Navajo families, 3,000 are each 
valued at less than $5,000. The median 
valuation is $3,100. 



With xegard to transportation, the 
Navajo Nation has only 60 mi^les (9 7 kilo- 
meters) of surfaced roads for every 1,000 
miles (1,60^ kilometers) of rohds/ 
whereas in the rural SouthWest fhere are 

154 miles (248 kilometers) of s^virfaced 

. - 3 8 

roads for every 1,000 miles of roads: 



^ , FuEther evidence of the Navajo Na- 
tion's underdevelopment is reflected in 
the figures ' concerning types of employ- 
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ment* Only 4 percent of the Navajo labor 
force is employed in manufacturing con- 
cerns , while 26 percent of the national 
labor fo^ce is so occupied. The' Navajo 
labor- .force is clearly only , marginally 
involved in majiuf acturing, as Tablje 1 
indicates. Fox every 100,000 Navajos, 
220 are eiTipioye"d~ inTcomraercial or, service 
businesses, which is in sharp contrast to 
the national average oi 1,500 for- every 
100 , OOCApersons . '^^ 



\ 

inf rast 



The Navajo economic inf restructure 
has. experienced only marginal development 
in the private business sector. . Only 33 
percent of the retail establishments on 
the Reser^vation are Navajo^-owned. There 
are only 17.1 retail businesses on the Res- 
ervation, Vhereas the, surrounding counties 
of McKiniey, San Juan, Coconino, and Nav- 
ajo have between two and three times as 
many retail establishments (yet t;he Reser- 
vation has. two and one-half times > as many 
peoESie as Cc5conino CQunty, the largest of 
the counties surrounding the Nayajo Na- 
tion) . in addition, there ^s only one 
wholesale business on the Reservation 
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The disposition of Navajo personal 
O-ncome indicates thdt Navajo cash, .re- 
sources flow off the Reservation rathler 
than remain .on the Reservation to build.' 
the Reservation economy, as. isi showii in j 
.Table 2. Furthermore, much of the per- ^ 
sonal income spent on the Navajo** Reser- 
vation' goes to tra4ers and other non- * 
Navajo businesses. Approximately 62 per- 
cent of all the businesses on the ReserT 

42 

vation are owned by non-Navajos. 

From agricultural statistics^ -it may 
be shown that income per Navajo farm is 
only $2,360^^ compared to the average farm, 
income in the Unajted Sta^tes which is 
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$14,020." Navajo lands are not generally 
regarded as being fiighly pfodnctiv^e, but 




Table 1; Navajo Tota 



yment by kinplojment Sector 



Eraployinent Sector 
of the^-Eeonoiny 



^ Percentage of 
\jaya j o • Economy 
(by 1967 Employment) 



Total Number -of 
Navajos Employed 



Government / 


^29.3 , 




7,287 


Range land * ^-^wf^ 


34,1 




8,464 


Service Trades . 

0 


"^'12.1 




• 3,011 


Manufacturing and 
Processing 

r 


3.7 




928 


^omiuerciax ixraues 
(Including Tourism) 


3.2 




786 


Mineral Resources 






; 485 


Foresri: 


. 1/6 




::40p . 


Utilities 


0.8 




194 


pthex 


' 13.-2 


I. 


^,.273 " # 


Total for All Sectors: 


. 100.0 




, 24,828 . 



Navajo Reservation , Burea 
' Navajo Area Office, 1970 



^able 2: Disposition of Navajo 
\ Personal Income- • 



Vlhere gpent \, • 




Percent^ of 
Total Income 


-t^ — ^: 

off-Reservation 


\- 


67 


On-Reservation 




13 


Taxes 






Savings 




\ ' 


Unaccounted for 




\ 






'\ loo ' 


Source: Navajo Nation i 
T^n-^Year Plan, 
Arizona 


1972, The Navajo 
Window Rock, \ ^ 

\. 
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in spite of ecological limitations, the 
Reservation fanners and stockmen could 
realise a'inuch greater return on invested 
capital if sufficient capital were~avall— - 
able for the acquisition 6f water (the 
Reservation has large reserves of sub- 
surface-water) and other necessities (such 
as feed, seed, and machinery)* 



Tribal Income 



In addition to examining personal in-, 
come, it is also necessary to consider the 
economic characteristics of the Navajo Na- 
tion as a Semi-sovereign political and ec- 
onomic entity. The general state of the 
economy of the Navajo government is a re- 
flect ionTof^ the prevailing economicj/ condi- 
tions found in the personal mCDme-secJtor^ 
of the Navajo Nation. 



The. Navajo Nation has about $5.4 mil- 
lion in capital reserves, as reported by . 
Tribal officials during^ the i973 Civil 
-''Rights Commission hearings held in Wincjow 
Rock, Arizona. Tl^is sum is used to main- 
tain the Tribal goverj;iment , ;»to provide 
educational assistance, and to as.sist 
needy families with the purchase of cloth- 
ing for school-age chil^re'n. i Oil, gas, 
ai)d doal leases bring tbe "largest amounts 
of money into the Tribal treasuiry. In 
1972 r Tribal .earnings Horn revenue- 
producing enterprises 'were approximately 
$17 million, $8 million (47 percent) of 
wl^ich were derived from oil and gas 
leases. Almost $2 million in net profits 
^ W6?te received from Tribally owned timber 
operations, which are the only Navajo- 
owned and Navajo- operated businesses of 
substantial magnitude on the Reservation. 
Except' for .coal, the Reservation mineral 
• resources (such as oil^ and gas) are fast 



being deplete^d, and revenues from the sale 
of these resources have dwindled from a *' 
high income figure of $34 million in 1907 
-^to. $8 million in 1969.^^ / 

' ' ' '/ / / • 

As indicated above # nearl^^ percent 
of ' the jobs held by on-Resen^at'ion Navajos 
originate with the federal /Wverhment , an 
• federal sources of revenu4/for general 
maintenance are also high^ ^In 1969, a; 
proximately $Xl%^A million in the*^fozfm of 
federal, state,' and county revenues^ 
J largely federal), entered the Reservation 
Nation of e<^ticational. 
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economy .J^or the 

healtli, and tr^sportation, services , and 
for salaries/o^ public eiAployees (many of 
whom were JTOjt Navajos)"^, This sum amounted 
to aboui^^9^0 per, b^pita for Reservation 
NavajdB and it ^'xoeeded the 19159 per cap- 
ita .income ($831) by about $119, In 1969, 
•the^^^liirai--gove^^ received $13,6 mil- 
lion from investmen^^~and~~othe3r^ 
public assistance funds amounted to $114.4 
million, and ^personal income totalled only 
$97 million. ' ' ' 



The Navajo Nation would , surely •prefer 
economic conditions other than ^hose w^e 
have described here., In response to a 
vital need for greater economic self- 
suffiQiency,__.3taff members of the Tribal 
government prepared The Navajo Ten-Year 
Plan Which, sets dovm the general condi- 
tions of the ecohomy and the future needs 
of the Navajo people. The Navajo TenrYear 
Plan, a report released by the Navajo Na- 
tion in 1972) concluded that $3*. 8 billion 
is needed over the next 10 ye^rs to bring 
the Navajo standard of living up to the , 
national average. The plan, if fulfilled, 
Would'^ also bring iSayajo employment up^ to 
the 90 percent level. In all, by 1982, 
26,Q00 persons would be brought intd the 
public' sector of the ^copomy -Snd an ♦ 



ERIC 
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additional 20,000 would he. br ought into 
47 

the private sector* 



We saw that, according to the Tribal 
estimates, an average of $380 million per 
year will be needed in all major sectors 
of the economy to bring, the Navajo stand- 
ard of living- up to the national average • 
This sum exceeds preset Navajo personal 




^-^-i^orne by mor^ than 350 percent and is 22 
times the T>itibal government's 1972 income. 
Figure 1 is a breakdown ^of Navajo source^ 
of income (personal and' otherwise) for 
1969, The breakdown of. income sources 
and the dollar amounts shown indicate a 
need for large increases in revenues in 
I the personal and Tribal^ sectors of the 
economy, the very need clearly recognized 
by officials of the Navajo Nation. > 



TRIBAI GOVERNMENT - 
INCOME: 

$13.6 MILLI0N - - 
(6%) 




FEDERAL, STATE;AND COUNTY 
SOURCES: $11^;4 MILLION (51%) 





\ 



Figure 1:^ Personal, TribaJ. Government, and Public Assistance 
Sources of Income for the Navajo Nation, 1969^ • 



Data for 1969 are used in this Figure for all sources of t 
-income, . Personal income in 1969 >was $831 per capita. To 
^ arrive at a sum of $97 million iri total personal incotne*,, 
we multiplied $831 by a population estimate of 120,518 for 
the on-Reservation population, using a figure computed, by ; 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs,. Office of information and f 
Vital Sti^tistics, 'Navajo Area Office, June 1, 1969,. 
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iMDySTRfAL IMPACTS ON M 
' • NAVAJO ECONOMY 



[ » We now turn to the ijfepac,t^;p^indus- 
trial energy developments on the Navajo 
economy. Again we ask whether these de-, 
veiopments will substantially aid the Nav^ 
a jo people and "the^r government in their' 
desire to gain an economic status compar- 
aB^f^ to that enjoyed by the general popu- 
lation of the United States. 



As of May 1974, 537 <Navajos w?re em- 
pJ.oyed at the Navajo Generating Station 
by the Bechtel Corporation ano^by^the Salt^^ 
River Project; an additional 59\Navajos 
were employed by subcontractors .\as HDf" 
June 1974, the "two operating mines ^on , 
Blacfo, Mesa (Bla.ck Mesa Mine #1 and the 
Kayen^a Mine #0252) employed ^ tot^l of 
189 NSva jos. The Four Cornets, Piant em- 
ployed 128 Navajos as of June ^1974, and 
the Utah International Mine, Wliich siip- 

j>lies coal to the Four Corners Piant, em-^ 

- • - — 48 

ployed about 180 Navajos. • Appr;oxima_tely 

30 Navajos workmen the. Bllack Mesa & Lake 
Powell Railroad, and approximately 20 Nay- ^ 
ajos s^te employed by tha Black Mesa Pipe- 
line'^ Company . An additidnal 1,143 Nayajos 
are employed. in the energy industries 
(their average annual individuaP'incomgj^ 
is about $11,000 ,. or an estimated total ^of 
$12.5 million). However, it is* expected ^ 
that thf^ total will decline by about 50 ^ 
percent when construction of the Navajo 
Generating Station is completed in 1976.. 
It has been estimated that over the Sta- 
tion 's . projected 35ryear period of ppera- 
tion, th^ associated industri^al energy 
projects will steadily employ about 50O 
Navajos . T^his employment figure will re- 
^ suit in a total annual payroll of about 
$5.5 million, discounting inflationary 



trends and expansion of plant facilities ^ 
and mining activities. s 



Tribal' income is similar in total 
amount to wages. Af:^er 1976,. leases, rgy- 
alties, and right-of-way payments will 

bring about $4,5 million per year 'into the 

' ^ 49 4 

Tribal treasury. However, coal leases 
contain a stipulation that there will be 
a graduated percentage increase in royalty 
payments as the price of coal received ''by 
the Peabody Coal Company from^utility com- 
panies reaches or exceeds $4; 00 per ton. 
Presently the Navajo Nation receives 20^ 
per ton of coal for coal jnined from the 
1934 Boundary Bill Reservation for the 
Navajo .Generation StatioiT, and it receives 
12-l/2<: per ton of coal mined from the 
1882 Joint Use Reservation for the Navapo 
Generating Station. The Hopis als*) re- 
ceive 12-1/2C: for coal. mined from the 1882 
Joint Use Reservation. V?hen the price of 
^oal per ton reaches $4.00 (but does not 

payments for coal 
from* the 1934 Boundary B^ill Resjervation 
are to increase from^SC? tcr 30<J, per ton. 
Coal leases are alTso renegotiable every 10 
, years , which will allow Navajo and company 
negotiators to make inflationary adjust-|^ 
*ments\in royalty payment§, in the future. 



Another source of Tribal income is 
revenue from water pumped (at, a rate of 
2,000 to 2,4'Q,0 gallons per minute*) from 
' deep wells at Black Mesa. This water is 
used to operate the Black Mesa Pipeline. > 
which transports coal by slurry to the Mo- 
have Generatiiig Station. The amount in- 
volved is about 3,100 acre-feet of sub- 
surface water, which is sold for $5.00 per 
acj^-foot by the Navajos and $1.67 per 
acre-foot by the Hopis. The revenues re- 
ceived from tl\£s/source will bring the 
Navajo Nation approximately $9,000 each 



year. Over the, course of 35 years, 37 
billipn gallons (127,750 acre-feet) of 
water will be taken krom Black Mesa. The 
,N§vajo Na.tion will receive approximately 
$315,000 for its share of water revenues 
"{again discounting possible price adjust- 
ments in the future). The Navajo Nation 
*also has agreed to transfer its consump- 
tive rights to 34,100 acre-feet of water 
from Lake Powell an order to provide the 
Generating Station with sufficient water 
for its operation*. Based on present pro- 
jected figures, the total revenues ac- 
cruing to the Navajo Nation and the Hopi 
Tribe from coal sales at Black Mesa. will 
be about $100 million over a 35-year per- 
iod. The Navajo Nation is to receive ap- 
proximately 76 percefit of this sum. The 
Peabody Coal Company is to receive approx- 
imately $750 million over the same period 
of Urae.^^ 

During .the first 25 years of the coal 
9peration, the Navajo Nation will receive 
payments of $169,000 annually for the Nav- 
ajo Generating Station site (1,021 acres), 
an ash disposal area (765 acres) , a rail 
loading s^tte (100 acres) , and a one-acre 
pumping plant site. The lease also a Hows- 
a second 25-year period of use which will 
^be- subject to price increases, Jbased on 
increases in the Consumer Price Index. 
The Navajos* also will receive payments of 
$125,000 per year for transmission line 
rights-of-way^ A right-of-way contract 
with the Black Mesa & Lake Powell RaiT- ' 
road will yield payments of about $108,000 
annually for the first 25 years of plant ^ 
operation. These three contracts combined 
assure tc^al payments of $402,000 annually 
to the NaVajo Nation. ^*The remaining di- 
rect financial payments to the Tribe con- 
sist of contributions by the Salt River 
Project of $25,000 per year for a period 
of 5 y0ars (beginning in 1969) for a pro- 
fessional chair at Navajo Community Col- 



lege in Tsaile, Arizona, and a one-time 
$2 50,000 donation to the College made in 
1969 by the participating companies of the 
Navajo Generating Station Project. 

4 

Taxes provide additional benefits to 
the Navajos. In 1973 the. Peabody * Coal Com- 
pany paid $662,000 in property taxes to 
Navajo County for its Black Mesa Mine^ #1. 
Company officials expect this figure to* 
double in 1974 when property taxes are 
assessed on a recently ^ opened second mine 
(Kayehta #0252). .In 1974, the Black Mesa 
Pipeline ^Company paid approjsimately $1.5 
million in property taxes to four Arizona 
counties (Coconinof, Mohave .Navajo,^ and 
Yavapai). Nearl-y one-third of this sum 
went to Kayenta School District #27 whfere 
many Navajo children attend school. In 
1973^ Peabpdy Coal also paid $350,000 in ^ 
sales taxes to the State of Arizona. , A 
portion of that amount is ^returned to the 
Navajo ^jeople in the form of State serv- 
ices. Taxation on operation <utilit?ies 
sales, property taxes, etc.) at the Navajo 
Generating Station is expected to yield 

abou£ $10.5 million annually to the State 
51 

of Arizona. The tax payments expected 
to result from the operation of Navajo 
Generating Station have C5iu|ed concern 
among ^ome members of the Navajo Tribal' 
Council, because thfe State of Arizona Will 
realize greater benefits from the Sta- 
tion's operation alone than the Navajo Na- 
tion will receive f rom\total coal royal- 

^ ^ ^1 
ties, -wages, and land leases. 

The State o'f Arizona recently Repor- 
ted that State taxes collected rrom In- 
dians residing on reservations in the 
State were $9.6 million, while the State 
paid. $J.1.1 million in services. .More than 
80 percent of the total amount paid by the 
State went for Indian education, while" 
the, mafor portion of the balance (approx- 
imately 20 percent) was paid out in 
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welfare. The State's figures have been 
sharply cri^ticized on the grounds that; 
among other alleged shortcomings/ they 
faile<i to.. distinguish between .reservation^ 

^and non- reservation Indians in^Arizona. 
Furthermore, the State negi,ecrted to point 
out tjiat it also receivesl large revenues 

•from the operation of the Navajo Gener- 
atij^tg Station/ the Black Mesa >fines , the 
the Black Mesa & Lake Powell l^ailroad/ and 
the Black Mesa Pipeline Company/ all of 
which, aSv^riiOte^ above, depend on Indian 
resources. . W,^ also note that according 
to t^e provisions of the iJohnson-O'Malley 

.Act, ^li^al schpol districts receive funds 

;on a matthixusf basis ffom the federal 
goveri^nt for enrolled Indian school 
childf^nl f ' • 



Other industrial benefits realized by 
the Navajos include the Peabody Coal Com- 
pany making coal from its Black Mesa mines 
avail^able t0 local families at the mines / 
.and the Black Mesa Pipeline Company pro- 
viding wate?f from 'its wells to local 
residents* 

- \ 

Over a 35-year period, the Peabody 
Coal Company's operations at Black Mesa 
will involve stripping approximately . 
14,000 acres of land, although more than- 
64|006 acres, about 100 square miles (.256 
square^ kilometers) , of land have been 
l^^sedy^ Mineral leases run 99 years. ^In 
all,"* 53 Navajo famiiLies are scheduled to 
be relooajted as a result of curji^e^tly 
planned mining activities • *Th^se"f^ilies 
who are to be relocated have be^i^^r will 
be financially compensated for the loS?3 of 
, their homes due to the mining operations • 
Some families have contested this aation 
and are presently considering filing a 
suit against the Navajo Nation to contest 
th^ legal right of the Tribal government 



tOr force them to move without theij^ prior 

53 ' 
consent* Also, there have been c^om 

plaints registered, by some of our Nfeiva^o^ 

informants in the Page, Arizona, arfea that 

Blac]j:Mesa\& Lake Powell Railroad has cut 



through th(^ir native grazing land. 



Another benefit to the Navajc^ was 
the xionstruction and subsequent o^erajtion 
of Glen Canyon Dam (the Lake Powe3 
poundment) • ' This massive project Ji^ 
.la te^ 1950s and earl^ 1960s, which Qosl 
hundreds of. millions of dollars, employed 
appifQximat,(61y 100 Nava30s in a peak work 
force of 690 in January 1962, according to 

a labor union of ficialr^d-ii Flagstaff , Ari- 
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.'zona. As with all' construction proj- 
ects, however, completion cff Glen Canyon 




Dam left" the 100 bi^'so Navajos to^ seek 
work elsewhere, and -ve_.expect that this 
same boom and/or bust fluctuation in the 
Navajo economy 'will occur when the Navajo 
Generating Statiory is completed* 



Maintenance and operation of Glen 
Canyon' Dam requires a relatively small 
number of people/ As of September 1971, 
six Navafjos we're employed there by the 
Bureati of Reclamation, according to the 
Bureau *s e^iployment records*. 



A final and perhaps. crucial benefit 
to tflfr Tribe^from current projects is the 
unionizatioh Q#Na"<rajo workers at thp in- 



As never be- 
members of a 



dustrial energy projects J 
fore, Navajos have become 
wide variety of national and international 
labor organisations • Navajo woij||fiers* ex- 
pectations ^(l.ncl;t|<ii^nj^^incr^ wages,* 
f r ih^^bepe fits, abi 1 ity " tl<5 "6rg^-ni za/ and 
job training)^ haVe greatly! increased ?^Que 
to their participation i.nlyni.ons# These 
changes in worker expectations c^uld^ have 



a profound effect on worker- industry 
relations. * - 

Accounting for all sources of rev- 
enue for the Navajo Nation (Tribal income 
only) , the annual revenues will amount to 
about §4*5 million by 1976 • Combined 
.with wages ($5.5 million), the total reve- 
nue of the Navajo Nation will bring tlie ^/ 
Navajo economy an annual sum of about . 
$10 million. 

From previous discussion, it is seen 
that the total dollar input into the Nay-' 
a jo Nation' s'economy (personal and* gov- ^ 
ernment income combined) will barely . 
scratch the surfao^ of»^avaj.o poverty. ;An 
estimated $380 million' each year 'ate 
rteed^d over the next 10 ye^rs . to bring 
the incoirfe of Navajos on' the Reservatifan 
up to the national* average incpme figure* 
At the present fate of pdputetion in- 
. crease, more than four times -the* number of 
potential wage-earners are added to the 
work fqrce^ each year than will be employed 
^at the industrial energy projects over the 
.projected 35-year operation period. 

Those Navajos who work at the inSus- ^ 
trial energy projects will be, and indeed 
are^^ part of the upper-income bracket of 
>age- earners in the Navajo econon^. The 
^j^eiTi^inder of th,e Navajo work force will^' 
b'e . Compelled to seek employment elsewhere^ 
■Furthermore, the Navajo Nation as a gov- 
ernment will nbt ^realize substantial 
revenues for its operations, [certainly 
nothing' comparable in real, dollar value 
to the approximately $30 million per year 
received by the, Tribe, from oil and gas 
royalties in the late 1950s and early 
196^08, a time when there, were about 20 
ptercent feWcir on-Reservation Navajos thai\ 



there are at present.. Furthermore, the 
energy- relate4 developments discussed in 
this Bulletin will not develop a Navajo 
economic infrastructure which can function 
Independent of a single resource; The 
goal of independence cannot be achieved 
from the operation of the energy develop- 
ments analyzed here as they now function 
in tlie Navajo, econqjay. 

* . It is conceivable th^t future energy 
development plans' might substantially aid 
the NaYajq economy Presently, prelimi- 
* nary* plans are* underway to construct seven 
coal gasification plants in the Four Cor- 
ners area, south of the Four Corners Plant. 

, these projects are. undertaken, they 

^ , ii 
5>woul<i create (albeit temporarily? ,thou- , 
* » * ^- 

sa^ds <>%^ construction jobs and hundreds 

of maintenance positions for Navajos. 
Coal royalties would bring additional 
millions of -dollars into the Tribal- trea- 
sury. The Navajo Nation^and the major- 
corporations involved (El Paso ^.Natural Gaa 
and the Western! Gasification Company) c^|jfe' 
not as yet specifically measure tlje pos- 
sible economic iiy^act ^f these develop-', 
ments. There are a^lso' proposals for one 
or two new toWns in the Burnham District in 
New MexicOf south of the Four Corners on 
the Navajo Reservation. These towns would 
serve the new energy developments. The 
creation of the town, or towns to accommo- 
date workers and those involved in secon- 
dary ^economic activities presents enormous 
challenges to the Navajo Nation. . " 

' \» 

Another possible major energy devel- 
opment v^ould be the mining of uranium on 
the Nava j6 Reservation in the vj^jj594ty of ^ 
Shiprock,.,New Mexico. The Navajo Nation 
has entered into a uranium exploration 
' agreement with ^the Exxon Corporation, for 
an initial sum of $6 milli^On, and if ^ 



large deposits of uranium are discovered 
on the Reservation *r the Nave^jo Nation 
could receive as much as $100, million in. 
royalties No announcement has been 
made as to the period of time Muring which 

/the possible $100 million woiAd be paid. 
This ^agreement between the mvajo -Nation 
and the Exxon Cotporation is one of the 
'few (if not the, only) instances in which 
the Navajos have independently entered 
into a contract with a major corporation 
without full approval of/ the BIA. The 

•Navajo N.ation has threatened suit* against 
the BIA for not acting /promptly in ap- 
proving the agreement •/ Such al threat is 
also a rarity in Indian- BIA relations. 



Elsewhere in yhe United Statfes, there 
are analogous cases which illustmte grow- 
ing American Indian awareness in the arena 
of ^energy developments. The NortheVn 



UNDERDEVELOPMENT ANDJ 
RESOURCE EXTRACTION: 
APPALACHIANS AND NAVAJOS 



Cheyenne Tribe iri eastern Montana rdpentlv 



, Many authors have carefully ^documen- 
ted, the political' and Economic effects of 
underground mining and strip-mining ■ on the 
local residents, municipalities, .artd coun- 

eo 

ties in sections of Appalachia, and we 
have already noted a cage in point in an 
earlier section of this Bulletin* These 
authors have shown that local populations 
were only minimally involved, in the flow 
and consumptipn of local resources. Nei- 
ther coal nor the mining facilities were 

. owned by the local populations , Taxation- 
of mining operations was, and continues^ to 
be, meager, leaving counties ' and small 

(.municipalities to seek-^ funds elsewher^ for 
schools,, roads, and other public services. 
Unemployment rates remain high in ra^ny re- 
gions, and out-migration is extensive, 



filed a legal mefnorandum with the De^bart^- '^Appalachian environmental problems result- 



ment of the Interior charging that thk 
Tribe was .not adequately informed of ^ the 
growing value of coal as an impbrtanj; re- 
source in the national energy picture, 
prior to the preparation of mining permits 
and leases, The" Tribe Also claimed that 
the U.S. Geological Survey failed to pre- 
pare an ad^qiate environmental impact 
study ^conceiming the removal of coal from 
6t) percent of the Reservation, as proposed 
in the mining permits and leases. Thi^ 
'action marws the first time American In- 
dians* have /made a serious effort to void ' 
existing strip-mining contracts with major 
coal companies . The companies involved in 
the contracts are the Peabody Coal Com- 
pany, the/ Consolidated. Coal Company of 
Pittsburcfti (the two largest strip-mining 
companies tn the United States) , American 
Metfil Climax, and Chevron Oil.^^ " 



from underground mining and strip- 
^minincr are notorious. 



Unlike the Navajo Nation, the resi- 
"dertts of Appalachia did not. and do not. 
realize royalty payments or income from 
land leages or rights-of-way for rail 
lines, roads, or transmission lines. 
Furthermore, people in\AppaIachia who 
l^ive in areas which are to' be mined do 
not have the power to enter into contracts 
as\^ recognized contracting entities, 
wh^eas the Navajo Tribe haS thi^ power. 
>The\ resources of Appalachia ^re extracted 
in 4 t:limate of federal compliance with 
mining and. land-holding corporations, and, 
unlike the Navajos, the people of Appal a- - 
chia |are nbt overseen by federal agencies, 
such is the Department of the Interior and 
the Bureau^, of Indian Affairs. 




Vet the res^ident§ of Appalachia and 
the Navajos have, much in coinnvon. Neither 
population plays a dominant role in de- 
ciding how and whether coal will be 
tracted from the land they, occupy, /^ei- 
ther population will, have substMxial 
sources of income (at least in<the tor- 
seeable future) when coal mining in their^ 
homelands cpmes to a halt 

According to regional aver^^^s f the 
people of Appalachia have a ^dbstantially 
larger per capita ^ancome than do the Nav- 
ajos: . $2,698 compared to about $900.^"^ 
However f the residents of Appalachia do 
not receive federal subsidies (to which 
the Navajos ;^re fully entijtled on the ba- 
sis of treaty agreements) on a scale real- 
ized by the Navajo Nation. As was indi- 
cated earlier in this Bulletin, . federal 
subsidies, if included in Navajo personal 
income, would raise the Navajo per capita 
income to a. figure clos'er to that for the^ < 
people o-f Appalachia. . ^ 

. -/■■ ■ • •■■-^ ■ 

The process of- extracting resources 
from rural regions for the benefit and en- 
richment of metropolitan centers and large 

inapcial and industrial entities is a 
common feature in the economic life of the 
United States. !Phe link between those who 
have power and gain access^ to resources 
and those who do not have power and are - 
tliwarted from gaining access to resources 
h has been aptly -labelled a ^*metrQpolis- 




satj^llite relationship 
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Jorgensen, in 

altering the .model developed by BaraJi^^ 
64 * 

and Frank # has shown that the metropo- 
lis-satellite political economy applies 
most ^appropriately to reservation Indian 
underdevelopment as well as to under- 
development in Appalachia., As Jorgensen 
hfis written, 



In teief , the ^netropolis dnd satel- 
lite are two sid^s of the same Qoin, 
and they are both Jiexus and locus. 



tie metropql4s is nexus in that it is 
the^center iof ' concentration of eco-' 
ndsfoic and political power and influ- 
ence. The satellite^ too, is nexus, 
but it is^e periphery to the cen- 
ter* The satellite provides re- 
sou;c?<5$s and labor for the metropolis, 
ina consumes the goods that are owned 
and produced by the metropolis but 
does not share. proportionately in the 
surpluses from its own area/ nor does 
it concentrate i>01itical and economic 
power. The metr.opolis is also locus, 
al^ is the satellite. By and large 
the metropolises are cities or urban^ 
areas, whereas the satellites are * 
rural towns and rural areas. 



Jorgensen further elaborated the 
metropolis-satellite relationship by 
noting that the center of political and 
economic power is not^^.*:^be confused with 
population conceiyiration or disper.sal. 
Industrial and hanking corporations (the 
metropolis) , thifough. financial , political, 
and technological advantages as well as 
manpower exploration, continue_to_grow at 
^the expense offche satellite. 



Fewer andffewer man-hours are re- 
quired tofcroduce^ more and .more goods 
on greatel amounts of land or froj^ 
greater aSeas within mines. The < 
metropolis- satellite economy /IS a 
single, ii tegrated structUM^, there- 
fore, invi^ich -the former /grows at. 
the expenj 2 of the latter^ 66 



As &he data pr^ 
indicate , this 
applies both 



septed in this Bulletin 
process or reteti^nship 
tl^e Navajos and to the 



people of Appal lachia. ' 

■i " ' ' ' 

— Jorgensen carried his analysis one . 
step further py showing that reservation 
Indians are different frdm all oth^r Amer- 
ican citizens in that they are subject to 
more formal political domination than any 



other group « 



He stated. 



Reservation Indians are not only, sub- 
ject to local, state, and federal 
government, but they are also the 
subjects of tribal governments 
chartered by Congres's under the In- 
dian Reorganization Act/ the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (4 federal bureau 
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conunissioned to administer Indian 
land and reso^iTcfe^, among cither* 
things) , the House Committee' on In- 
terior and Insular. Af fai4:s (which apr 
propriates budgets for the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and approves the ex-\ 
penditures of tribal.^unds) , and 'the^^ 
Secretary of the Interior (the ulti- 
mate decision^-^on J'Tidian Affairs, in- 
ternal and external, can be made by 
the Secjcetary) ► 67 





1 



There ways the peop^le of Appala- 

chia and".tne Navajo Nation can develop lo- 
go 

cal economies. ,Aberle presented a very 
careful explication of actioas the Navajo 
Nation and federal agencies could take in 
order to develop the economy of the Navajo 
Reservation • Similarly, the Navajo Na- 
tion, in its ten- Year Plan, has advanced 
a series of fiscal and economic measure^ 
to remedy economic problems. Neither 
Aberle* s nor the ^Tavajo Nation' s. recom- 
mendations will be presented in detaifein 
this Bulletin, but some of them are iden- 
tical to our suggestions, k*» * 

One of the most obvious ways to de- 

velop the Navajo and Appalachian economies 
would bfe to redirect '^(^pital back into the 
rural zones^ from WhicH^iliany critical na- 
tional resources (such as water, minerals, 
timber, and manpower) are taken. ^Higher 
utility, rates, higher prices for coal, and 
partial 9wnership of productive facilities 
(a recent measure pursued successfully by 
some ot th4 Arab states and other Third 
World nations) could bring true economfc 
development in terms of additional busi- 
liesse^^ new extractive industries, 
schools, roads, and hospitals. 
1^ *«-^ , 

Iif addition to encouraging the future 
developments already mentioned, the Navajo 
Natibn has already taken other steps to 
remedy severe economic undetrdevelopment. 
The Tribe recently established the Navajo 



ganization Act of 1934, can be empowered 
to tax industries on the 'Reserva^^ion. /(Jn- 
til now, the practice has . been/to a^Ilow 
the state to tax Reservatio;r ipdustries^. 
If the Tribe were, able to^^^ifforcie such 
taxation,* as much as %^ millrbn per year 
.coul^i-''^ added to the. Tribal treasury from 
the proposed coal gasification plants and 
agricultural developments in the Four 
Corners area. 



69 



.However, at the present time profits > 
and resources continue to flow out of tl;^- 
depressed regions" with a very meager re- 
turn compared to the. needs of the popula- 
tions. If the situation does not change, 
b6th the Appalachian people and the Nav- 
ajos will be for<?ed to migrate in ever- 
in^Peasing numbers to other areas of the 
country* Only increased welfara aid or 
catch-as-catch-can i^^ocal economic develpp-- 
ment will keep these people at home. Such 
actions will partially spare the nation 
the ever-worsening problems of 
over-urbaniaation • 



CONCLUSIONS 



This Bulletin has described the de- 
mands for the exploitation of energy re- 
sources in the United St^es. tSovernment 
policy and private industry are placing 
great emphasis on increased strip-mining 
of coal. The Navajo Nation, which has^ 
lands containing 20 billion tons of low— — 
sulphur coal, has become inunediately in- 
volved in this quest for more energy. By 
1976 the Navajos and Hopis will be selling 
more than 13 .million tons of coar annually 
to various mining companies. JJespite "the 
hopes and, claims by some interests that 
energy projects' on the Navajo Reservation 



Tax dommisSjion which^ undeF'^BKe^ro^'sions. will greatly promote economic development 
extended to tribes under the Indian Reor- of the^Navajo Nation, we have seen that ' 
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the benefits will not be of sufficient 
^magnitude to alter the Navajo economy in 
a significant way. 



More than $380 million each year for. 
the next 10 years would be needed to bring* 
the N.avajo Nation's economy up to thf 
national average. The data presented in 
this Bulletin clearly* demonstrate th^t ' 
the; Navajo economy, is severely underdevel- 
oped at preserrt^in every important cate- 
gory. There is a need for l^rge develop- 
ment plans of a fundamental nature* , Per- 
sonal 'and ^Tribal income froiA the energy \ 
projectsv^discussed in this Bulletin will 
amount to about ?10 million per year,, a 
'^far short of the$^380 miXli^j} per 
tr needed 1: 
the national^tandard*. 



year needed by the Navajosr to Achieve 



havQ also shown that although the 
Na)Pdjo Nation .sells vast quantities of 
l^s natural Resources (wa-^er as well as 
cdalj for consumption in the urban cen- 
ters of Arizona and southern California, 
it; will nbt realize infarastructural econ- 
^^ic development from such transactions. 
We have also* note<S that the inferior econ- 
^^mic and political position of the Navajo 
* Nation is similar in some, essential ways 
to that of residents in portions of Appal- 
achia, The^ Navajo Tribp, 'unlike tlie peo- 
ple Appalachian, is emppwe'ired ^( among 
other things) to impose taxes, enter into 
contracts, insist on environmental*^ safe-: 
^ards, and demand, certain levels of * em- 
ployment in mc^jor projects < However, 
decisiQji«nnade by the Navajo Nation in-.. 
variart>ly are subject to fei^sral review, 
'and Ahis special relationship to the fed- 
eral/government renders the Navajos semi- 

Stonomous at best. This relationship 
Nsets the Navajos apart from the people of 
Appalachia in that the Navajos are a semi- 
sovereign J)9litical, legal, and social 
entity with expectations of full economic 



de^^opment. These two pockets of pov- 
erty are areas rich in natural resources 
that are much needed by the United States. 
It is Ironical that both populations of 
these resource-rich areas do not "enjoy a 
^standard of living comp^able^to the ma- 
jority of the citizens of the United 
States. . 
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GLOSSAfiY 



Advisory Committee 
Nava j o"' Tribe- 



DNA 



Johns on~0 • Mai 1 ey 
Act 



metropolis 



established in 1947, 

this committee c6n~V 

sists of 18 Tribal " 

Councilmen selected - 

from the 74-meinber 
• 

- Tribal Council, ^t 
performs executive 
functions, but is >^ 
structurally an arm 

... of the legislative 
branch of the Navajo 
governmeiit^ 

Dinebeiiha Nahiilna' 
' Be Agaditahe, the 
Navajo" Legal ^Services 
Program 

a congressional act 
passed in 1934 which 
* empowers the Secretary 
of the Interior to 
make contracts with 
federal/ state and 
private agencies for 
the 'education, medi- 
cal" care, agricultural 
/ assistance, and social 
'^welfare of 'Indians 
■ft 

the concentration of 
economic and politi- 

*cal power and poli- 

jjtical influence 



ioultiplier 



neitus 



effect the creation ,of 

revenue-producing, en- 
terprises and other 
.economic transactions 
resulting from a 

^ major economic 

development ' * \ 

integrated network of 
political and eco- 
,nomic relcttionships. 
' Frank views capita 1- 
. ist relationships as 
nexus, an interrela- 
ted network of eco- 
nomic transactions. 
Jotg^nsen views cap- 
italist economies, as 
nexus and locusT^wo 
ends of a chain of 
interrelationships 
focusing .on produc- . 
tion rather than 
transactions 



Salt 'River Project an agency represen-^ 
ting a donsortium of 
utilities companies 
^v . and the gureau of ^ . 

Reclamation responai- 
^ ble for the construc- 
^ • tion and maintenance, 

»d£ the Navajo Genera- 
V ting. Station and 



satellite 



•Third World. 



r 



18ff2 Joint Use 
Reservation 



related facilities and 
developri^ents' , — 

^ the resources and la- 
Jior of the rural ^ 
areas or those areas 
that do 'not concen- 
trate^ f»oliticai and 

' . economic powey 

those nations not in-r 
eluded airong the de- , . 
velbped-^ap^italist or' 
developed conunjinist 
nations . ^ 

the Hopi Indian Res- 
ervation which was 



cr^atffd by executive 
order, auid which ' 
allows use by other * 
Indians as seea^fit 
by the Secretary of 
the. Interior; approxi 
ma'tely 8,000 Navajo's 
live in ^his eurea^ 



1934 Botmdary Bill the Arizona Navajo 
^ Boundary Extension 

Act provided for the 
exchange of Anglp- . 
owned land within the 

^ Arizona part of the 

Reservation for land 
" sei'^cted from the ■ 
/ public, domain 
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